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A STUDY OF SEX RATIOS. 

The Numerical Proportion of the Sexes at Birth. By John Benjamin 
Nichols. Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association. Vol. 
I, Part 4. pp. 245-300. Lancaster, Pa. 

This is an interesting study of sex ratios at birth. It is based 
mainly upon the exhaustive compilation of birth statistics which has 
recently been prepared by the Service de la Statistique g6nerale of 
France, and published in Statistique generate de la France — Statistique 
annuelle du mouvement de la population, tome xxxiii, 1903. This 
compilation, being a practically complete summary of all the birth 
statistics ever officially recorded and published in all registration 
countries, affords an extremely useful, valuable, and comprehensive 
basis for studies of natality. 

The fact that there is a slight though constant and decided excess 
of male over female living births has long been well established. 
The available statistics for the United States show for the white race 
an average of 1,059 sons born alive for every 1,000 daughters. In 
Europe, where the statistics are much more complete and satisfactory, 
an aggregate of 649,415,411 reported births yields a ratio of 1,057 
sons to 1,000 daughters, — almost the same as the ratio for the United 
States. For most European countries the ratio does not vary much 
from the average, but in the Southern countries of Europe there is 
a decided tendency toward a higher ratio. 

The author of this pamphlet emphasizes the importance in birth 
statistics of including a complete record of still-births. Until such 
a record is supplied, the sex proportion in the totality of births must 
remain unknown, for it can by no means be assumed that the pro- 
portion ascertained for living births holds good of still-births. On 
the contrary, the available statistics of still-births reveal a much 
higher proportion of males than is shown for living births. In Europe, 
among 11,515,058 still-births which have been recorded, there was an 
average ratio of 1,342 males to 1,000 females, while the corresponding 
ratio for living births was, as just stated, 1,057 to 1,000. 

The cause of the greater excess of males in still-births as compared 
with living births the author attributes to the greater mortality of 
the male sex. It is well known that after birth the death-rate is 
higher for males than for females, especially during the first year or 
two of life. Statistics indicate that for the first year after birth the 
male mortality is about 1} to 1J times the female mortality. The 
still-births, of course, represent deaths occurring before birth, and it 
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is reasonable to expect that the ante-natal mortality would also be 
greater for the male sex than for the female. On the basis of such 
data as can be obtained the author concludes that the ante-natal 
mortality of males is, in fact, about 1^ to 1J times that of females. 
"It is obvious," he says, "that the male constitution is intrinsically 
weaker, less hardy, and more susceptible to morbific and mortific 
influences, and has less vitality and resisting power against disease, 
than the female. The cause of this innate disparity of vitality be- 
tween the two sexes, we do not know; but the fact that it exists, that 
the ante-natal mortality and death-rate of males much exceeds that 
of female foetuses, accounts for the great excess of male over female 
still-births." 

This conclusion has an important bearing in accounting for varia- 
tions as between different races or different countries as regards the 
sex ratios for living births. Since the ante-natal mortality depletes 
the number of male infants more rapidly than the number of female, 
it is evident that the greater the proportion of still-births in the total 
number of births, — or, in other words, the greater the mortality 
before birth, — the smaller will be the excess of males in the living 
births. The author suggests this as the explanation of the fact that 
in the colored or negro race the excess of males in the total number 
of infants born alive is comparatively small, the statistics in some 
instances even indicating an excess of females. "It has been gen- 
erally held," he says, "that there is a natural tendency in the colored 
race to produce fewer sons than in other races ; but this view is based 
on the statistics of living births alone, whereas it is probable that the 
difference is due largely, if not entirely, to the conditions of life among 
the colored, causing a greater proportion of still-births and abortions 
among them." 

Many other interesting questions concerning the proportion of 
sexes at birth are touched upon in this pamphlet, and it would, per- 
haps, be hard to find within the same brief compass a better and more 
suggestive introduction to the study of the statistics relating to this 
subject. 

J. A. Hill. 



